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200 pages. Lavishly illustrated by the author. 
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How I look at Children’s Books II. 


By ELEANOR GRAHAM. 


GOOD deal of nonsense has been talked 
about school stories. It would be surpris- 
ing, surely, if girls did not thirst for them. 
But, again, it must be remembered that what 
they enjoy is not necessarily the school story, 
literally as they most frequently see it. Everyone, 
child or adult, enjoys a book which touches his person- 
al environment, and many children live their school- 
days intensely. The zest with which even the smallest 
boys and girls enter into the new activities and new 
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prospects which their first schooldays open up, is not 
to be lightly set aside. Later on, girls regard their 
school life rather differently from boys, having already 
the greater interest in people than in the things and 
the sheer bodily activity which occupies their brothers 
through the same period of their lives. Girls use their 
imagination more at those ages, too, and most have 
amused themselves at some time with fantastic day- 
dreams of daring deeds done in the gym or labs, at 
prayers or during a dull lesson. Anyone with an adult's 
extra experience and wider perspective can devise a 
super plot on such lines which sounds stupendous to 
the unthinking young reader. 

The handicap under which most writers of school 
stories labour is that they simply do not know the real 
life of the schools to-day. The danger comes when 
they try to hide their ignorance behind melodrama, 
engaging on wilder and wilder plots, playing down the 
teachers and flattering the children with highly im- 
probable situations and totally unreal human relation- 
ships. 

Surely the time has come to take the school story out 
of the novelette class and to raise it to something tel- 
ling worthily of the full rich life which the schools are 
offering increasingly to every social level. Such stories 
could have a quality and dignity comparable even with 
such chronicle stories as John Galsworthy’s. 

Drama exists in school life, of course, and more vi- 
vidly than authors imagine or children suspect. It is 
often tricky enough to test keenly the wisdom, 
humanity and discretion of the teaching staff. But the 
attitude of parents, teachers and indeed, of society as a 
whole, has changed vitally as to the significance of the 
kind of behaviour which made up the old school story 
plots, and how it should be treated. 
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Some children do cheat in school: some lie, steal, 
play truant. Some occasionally do succeed in discover- 
ing examination questions before the day, to their own 
advantage. It is not unknown for girls as well as boys 
to wreck cloakrooms on the sly as some obscure means 
of relief from unrecognised grievances. But these are 
known now to be only the outward and visible signs of 
hidden trouble, and rarely the positive expression of 
character and personality. 

Fortunately there is more real life in the classrooms 
to-day at every level: in the essential activity of the 
self-expression encouraged even in the smallest child- 
ren and revealed during many informal talks, discus- 
sions, brains trusts, quizzes, etc. which, carried on 
between teachers and children in many, if not yet in 
most schools, provide a convenient means of ventilating 
problems, ideas and feelings—and which, incidentally, 
often lead to a far more sympathetic understanding 
between teacher and taught than the reader of all 
school stories of to-day put together would ever suspect. 

Only a writer of considerable quality can hope to 
grapple successfully with the task of writing a good 
school story to-day, with the characterisation and 
understanding of human relationships necessary on 
such a scale of action, in which both adults and child- 
ren have to be considered, with every child having her 
own absorbing private life in addition to—and never 
wholly cut off from—the communal one at school; 
having ideas and opinions on all the burning questions 
of the day, picked up from parents’ talk, or from films, 
radio programmes, newspapers, etc., on subjects rang- 
ing from delinquency to divorce, politics, the quixotic 
or the materialistic outlook of scientists and inventors; 
or how and at what age to accomplish right social in- 
troduction to the other sex. 
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As these problems are tackled to-day by the best 
authorities, the melodrama goes out of the old situa- 
tions and the black sheep are seen as just more children 
who have something on their minds which they can’t 
quite find an outlet for in any other way. The climax 
aimed at in real life is no longer on the emotional 
plane, or intended to play on nervous tension, but to 
achieve understanding and a solution of the deeper 
problems involved. 

The more realistic preoccupation with the main 
stream of children’s normal everyday life is becoming 
evident in much of the new work which is being done 
in children’s books, and the development is striking in 
the new types of historical stories which have arisen. 

Formerly the theme of a historical story was too 
often simply murder, battle and sudden death. The 
treatment was prejudiced, and historical accuracy not 
considered to be of any great importance—on the 
grounds, I imagine, that the reader would not know any 
better. There were exceptions, of course, such as Char- 
lotte Yonge’s Little Duke which attempted to fill-in the 
background substantially with the stuff of which 
human lives are commonly made up. 

To-day some good writers are giving their minds to 
creating vivid and reliable stories to show how people 
lived in times gone by, not skimping the necessary re- 
search, making sure of even trivial details—even to 
such entrancing items as for instance, what a little girl 
in Elizabethan times would have worn to ride in, how 
her pony would have been saddled and what sort of 
dog she might have had for her own. What the authors 
are concerned with is not, so much, the large looming 
facts of the policeman’s notebook, but the actuality ot 
human behaviour: not the spectacular picture of the 
coming of the Spanish Armada, but the intimate house- 
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hold scenes, disturbed as we of this generation so well 
understand, by the hurried departure of the men folk 
and the new strange burdens laid on the women. 

A high standard of integrity and skilful character- 
isation are necessary for the success of such work. It 
must be possible for the reader to trust the author; and 
a straight clear note indicating what is true and what 
invented (broadly) is nearly always appreciated. 

The parallel which a child can draw thus between 
her own experience and that of other children in the 
past, helps to bring history into the focus of reality. To 
so many generations, history has been a strange, lurid 
and rather frightening series of pictures which some- 
how surrounded, like a dark forest, the more open and 
comprehensible present. What we want, surely, is for 
children to catch a glimpse through their storybooks of 
the reassuring continuity of everyday life, and the 
gradual development of the things we learned to prize 
—freedom of the individual and our social conscience, 
justice, our fundamental regard for truth. Thus arm- 
ed, they might go out into the world more confidently 
than earlier generations to understand and wrestle with 
the problems of the world. 

Closely allied to the historical story, yet arising from 
an entirely different source, is the modern idea of bio- 
graphy for children. 

Prospects for the child in the street, as well as his 
conditions, have changed so rapidly that few of us face 
the full implications of the change, and probably a 
generation or two of children must go through the 
libraries before they themselves begin to realise the 
new deal which is being planned for them. 

At one time, benevolent prize-givers, seeking to fire 
the boys before them with ambition, used sometimes to 
tell them of the state of affairs in America where, they 
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said, any boy had a fair chance of becoming President 
if he really wished to. To-day with our new education- 
al outlook, it has become more broadly possible for a 
child to rise to any high place if he has the ability and 
ambition to fill it. As an example stands Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, a man respected for his qualities all over the 
world, even by many who do not agree with his policy. 
Sooner or later this new outlook will dawn on the child 
in the street and he will want to know more about 
Great Men and what goes to make Greatness; whether 
it is something born in a person, whether it shows in 
childhood and if teachers or parents can point to the 
child who has the seeds in him. 

One way of meeting the questions is to provide books 
which offer good, reliable accounts of the lives of 
great men, so that children can see for themselves what 
sort of people they were and what sort of lives they led 
—and that is not a bad starting point for writers of bio- 
graphy for young readers. 

Here also we have a bad tradition to break awav 
from. There have been scores, hundreds, of short lives 
for children, but few which brought the subject to life 
in even probable human dimensions, or showed him 
realistically as a child and struggling young man. 
Probably no one has achieved eminence quite painless- 
ly, and the story of how difficulties were met and over- 
come is an essential part of realistic presentation and 
makes absorbing reading for any age—unless the truth 
has been distorted for the sake of some other end such 
as moralising. 

It is easy to see the attraction of the part played by 
family life and early training in such a book, but it is 
the whole true picture of the life which goes home to 
the reader and may be assimilated into his own reser- 
voir of knowledge of the world and may serve as well 
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to prepare him for the difficulties and obstacles in his 
own life. But biographies for children, while being 
soundly reliable as to the fact, need also something of 
the story element. Ideally, the subject should come to 
life as freely and vigorously as the hero of an adventure 
story. I doubt, by the way, whether it is ever worth 
while choosing an unsympathetic hero to show child- 
ren, since they have to be able to identify themselves 
with him and to give him a fair measure of loyalty 
during the reading. 

The old qualms about inventing conversations and 
using imagination in the reconstruction of scene and 
circumstance should not be discarded, provided a high 
standard of truth and accuracy is set and maintained 
throughout. Quotation from original letters, diaries, 
speeches—other people’s as well as the hero’s—can gen- 
erally be found to introduce brilliantly authentic light 
and shade, and the conversations can be based on 
records most satisfactorily where necessary. 

The test of a good biography for children should be 
that the reader is able to feel completely at home in it, 
as with a living person having mind and heart, tempta- 
tions as well as opportunities, making mistakes and 
suffering shame as well as marching to success with 
head held high. 

Good story biographies touching every aspect of life, 
past and present, also contribute widely to the child- 
ren’s background of general knowledge. Eleanor 
Doorly’s excellent lives of the scientists show not only 
Pasteur, Fabre and Madame Curie at work, but give 
also a delightful and informed picture of life in differ- 
ents parts of France. Helen Simpson’s life of Mary 
Kingsley takes the reader out of the jungles and 
swamps of Central Africa among cannibals and wild 
animals. Roger Lancelyn Green’s story of Lewis Car- 
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roll shows how clear in the child were the gifts which 
emerged in the Alice books, though the life he chose 
as a man came near to silencing them. Kitty Barne with 
Elizabeth Fry opens windows on scenes which to most 
children will be as brilliant and entrancing as the gay- 
est story of present day life, showing those “ gay 
Quakers” the Gurneys in their scarlet cloaks, inter- 
mingling the grave and gay even in early days, and 
among them Elizabeth making her way to fame 
through marriage, finding time to hear the call to duty 
without neglecting to love and cherish her husband and 
seventeen children. 

The special need of such books to make close contact 
—that is to reflect recognisably the level of experience 
of the readers in the treatment of every part of the sub- 
ject—brings up the whole question of grouping by ages 
and writing for an age group. For example, in dealing 
with the work of one of the early scientists, whose ex- 
periments led to laws which are now a basic part of 
the elementary approach to the subject, the scope of 
his enquiries and the originality of his mind have to 
be shown in some way that can be clearly appreciated 
by the young, inexperienced reader. Failure to make 
the right clear contact will probably mean the reader’s 
missing the importance of the subject’s life work. 

The term “ writing for an age group” is a loose 
one which has been mistakenly condemned by many 
people. Its usefulness and significance lies in the fact 
that many children within certain age limits will be 
found to have reached roughly the same level of gener- 
al experience—not the same identical experience for 
each, naturally. The country child and the town one 
will have filled the backgrounds of their minds quite 
differently, but their understanding and approach to 
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new things and to the ordinary circumstances of life 
may remain similar. 

It must be clearly understood that no slightest 
limitation of children’s reading is implied by the 
phrase. There is no intention of confining any child’s 
reading to any particular group of books. The more 
widely children have the opportunity of reading the 
better. It may be remembered that Charles Dickens, 
looking back on his childhood, spoke of his absorption 
in Fielding’s novel, Tom Jones, when he had lived the 
doings of the hero for weeks on end—but as a child’s 
Tom Jones, with no harm in it. But the more fully 
those who write specifically for children enter into 
the every day experiences of those who will read it, the 
richer their work is likely to be. 

Consider the case of someone who has to send, by 
letter, news that closely concerns them to three child- 
ren of, say, eight, eleven and fifteen, living apart at the 
moment, so that each has to master the contents of the 
letter alone. The writer will find her letter to the old- 
est comparatively simple. A fair measure of responsi- 
bility can be looked for, and the news given practically 


‘in adult terms, though making sure that its further 


implications are not taken too much for granted. A 
simplification will be necessary for the eleven-year 
old, and it is likely that a good deal of thought will 
have to go to devising a means of making the matter 
clear but not alarming. Sources of possible anxiety 
have to be comprehended if genuine comfort is to be 
offered. If the matter is well handled, however, co- 
operation can be relied on. 

The eight-year old may well prove the most difficult 
of all. Over simplification may rob the facts of actual- 
ity. There may be strong temptation to baulk the issue, 
either by sheer falsification, misleading treatment or 
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by fancifulness which will probably make it seem 
outside the child’s serious concern. It certainly will not 
be easy to convey any part of the truth of the situation 
so that it is understood and accepted. 

The process of mental adaptation required in such 
circumstances is familiar to most people and is, in fact, 
all that is meant by writing for an age group. The 
jargon may be modern, but looking at the past it can 
be shown that the authors of very many of the success- 
ful books had some reliable guide to the age for which 
the story was intended. 

Beatrix Potter, as has already been shown, wrote at 
first for one particular sick child. Kenneth Grahame 
first told The Wind in the Willows to his own small 
son. Carroll had Alice Liddell as the inspiration for 
both of his Alice books; and the fact that she was 
seven when he told her the first, and five or six years 
older when he wrote the sequel, is clearly reflected in 
the substance of the two books. Robert Louis Steven- 
son shaped the chapters of Treasure Island with his 
thirteen-year old stepson at his elbow; and he wrote 
many of the verses in a Child’s Garden during spells of 
dire sickness when he wandered back in mind to his 
own childish “ land of counterpane.” 

Louisa Alcott produced Little Women only after a 
struggle, for she said she had “ never liked girls much,” 
nor known many except her sisters: but her memories 
were vivid and when it was done her comment was, 
“ Not a bit sensational, but simple and true, for we 
really lived most of it, and, if it succeeds, that will be 
the reason for it.” 

Indeed, a great many of the thoughtful writers for 
children, even some protesting against the idea of 
“writing for an age group,” keep some child in 
mind as the standard both for the story’s contents 
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and the treatment. There are a few who can 
use memories of their own childhood reliably, but 
it is difficult to avoid prejudice when we recall 
our young selves; and though the memories may 
give extra insight into our own development, they do 
not always yield deeper understanding of humanity in 
general, nor greater breadth of vision. 

The present lack of everyday stories for the Nursery 
School child is probably due at least in part to the 
difficulty of bringing our adult minds to comprehend 
everyday things clearly through eyes only three feet or 
so from the ground. And not many people have clear 
memories of what it actually felt like to be only three 
years old. Even those who live close to children of 
that age, seem to find difficulty in entering exactly and 
delicately into such young minds and often miss the 
high lights and the moments of ecstacy. 

Children—and older people too—often ask authors 
whether they write on “ inspiration ” or on a plan, and 
there is a common feeling that work of genius writes 
itself automatically, and further that work for children 
should be wholly spontaneous. But inspiration can 
only find expression through the medium of the mind 
and pen. It has to be expressed in the words and form 
which will convey it most surely to the understanding 
and appreciation of the reader. Even poets, to whom 
inspiration is the breath of life, labour over the form 
of its expression. It is also true, unfortunately, that 
inspiration, like the child’s soap bubble, is too often 
short lived, and may not survive long enough for the 
brilliance and iridescence to be fully comprehended. 
There are many books and many verses written for 
children which could be instanced as having been 
begun on a flash of light but finished in the dark, 
blindly and fumblingly. 
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Poetry—that is, the inspiration of poets—is still a part 
of common human experience in spite of cities and 
machines and scientific inventions, though we may have 
to arrest the traffic of our daily preoccupations in order 
to feel it, setting our eyes free to see and giving our 
ears a chance to listen. 

Children may not always enter into the whole con- 
ception of a poem, but their appreciation of the beauty 
of poetical form is quick and eager at least while they 
are still very young. The cadence of sound, the beat 
of marked rhythm and the small neat clap of a rhyme 
touches something they seem always aware of. Indeed, 
from earliest infancy they are probably aware of 
rhythm through that of their mother’s heart beat and 
her breathing. 

The child whose early acquaintance with poetry is 
made as he is rocked in his mother’s arms, or jigged on 
his father’s knee, hears the melody of the syllables and 
feels the beat of the rhythm through his body; and 
surely everyone knows what pleasure that gives him. 

The nursery rhymes play an important part in the 
child’s introduction to poetry, offering as they do a rich 
variety of forms and expressions, and they come into 
the child’s life so early, before self consciousness has be- 
gun to warp natural ardour and simple response. Indeed 
the old rhymes belong to so early a period of child- 
hood that I always feel that what is wanted is a book 
for the mother, rather than beautifully illustrated 
picture books for the baby, a book for her to browse 
over even before the child is born, so that she has a 
chance to refresh her memory in readiness for the early 
day when she will want to be sure enough of the words 
to sing or say them without losing anything of the 
rhyme or rhythm. 
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Small children do so habitually show such good 
taste it is unforgivable to offer them bad verse, the 
stuff that is churned out mechanically with no slightest 
inspiration either in thought or form. 


I have hardly referred to picture books here, but a 
good deal of what I have said of stories may be applied 
with advantage to the pictures. The main consideration 
of the planner of an illustrated book, whether publish- 
er or artist, should surely be to reflect something of the 
experience of the child at that age for which it is intend- 
ed, bearing in mind the scope and grasp of children’s 
minds which work so much more vigorously than the 
average adult’s and not forgetting that the experience 
of a child touches fantasy as well as fact, humour as 
well as utility. 


My own strong preference is for the artist of benevo- 
lent mind. So many picture books carry in them 
horrors of mental conflict, unhappiness and fear: and 
if the adult public does not recognise this at sight, it 
is at least highly probable that children will instinctive- 
ly though they may not be able to explain or account 
for their reaction. 


Imitations of the inexpertness of children’s drawings 
always seem to me to point to a confusion of ideas. 
Children don’t draw, for instance, human beings with 
their arms coming out of their necks because that is how 
they see people, but simply because they have not 
looked carefully enough to discover how arms really 
emerge from bodies. Moreover, they expect profes- 
sional artists to know better. 

Pictures in a story book may serve one of two 
purposes: either to attract buyers, or to illustrate the 
text. Inevitably, the first offers opportunity to the un- 
scrupulous. “A pony on the jacket will sell an edi- 
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tion!” cynical people remark: and the old practice of 
using a handsome coloured frontispiece to catch the eye 
of the unwary buyer, continues. 


I am inclined to believe that no pictures are better 
than bad ones, and that it is often more worth while to 
illustrate scene and setting than to strain after satisfac- 
tory character drawing. Young readers visualise un- 
familiar country less easily from words though they 
may be able to size up character fairly well. Good 
drawings which bear out the characters as drawn in 
the text are, of course, highly appreciated but, alas, 
rare. 

Finally, let us never forget that something of what 
he reads stays with the reader, though less from a book 
quickly read and returned to the Library, than from 
one owned. Again, children don’t read exactly as we, 
duller-minded though more experienced, adults do. We 
may possibly read a novel a day and let it all drop 
clean out of our minds as soon as finished with, but the 
active mind of a child recalls with curiosity, perplex- 
ity, pleasure, excitement, doubt, scenes from a book 
just read and, if it is still at hand, he may pick it up to 
read the words again, to recapture the thrill or renew 
the doubt; and that is the way a book comes to matter 
to the reader, to yield its whole goodness to him. If 
the book has gone back to the library, the impulse dies 
unproductively and the memory of the story fades into 
oblivion. We do not want fewer libraries—heaven 
forbid for that is the only way most children up and 
down the country now get their books—but we do want 
every child to have in addition his own shelf of books. 

Educationalists have come to recognise that there is 
a time for everything, and that there is no final advan- 
tage in forcing a child to learn before he is ready—and 
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therefore willing—to learn. If a child wants to do 
anything, we all know that he will not grudge the effort 
required for the achievment. It is useless to press 
books on a child who does not want to read them. What 
matters is that all children should come to experience 
the pleasure of reading, so that in the ordinary course 
of development, they may, of themselves, be willing to 
expend some effort on reading a book, just as they 
would on playing some game. 


What Sir Francis Bacon wrote over three hundred 


years ago is as true now as then, and for children’s 
books as much as any other. 


“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but te weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested : that is, some books are to be read only in 
parts; others to be read but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly and with diligence and attention. 
seni Reading maketh a full man......and if he read 
little, he had need have much cunning to seem to know 
that he doth not.” 


Illustration by Wanda Gag from Tales from Grimm (Faber). 
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aT ? 
Illustration by Charles Folkard from Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
(Dent 7/6) 


Illustrators of Grimm 
By M. S. CROUCH 


HE illustrator of a collection of folk tales 
faces problems of peculiar difficulty. The 
homogeneity of a single book like The 
Wind in the Willows is a challenge to the 
artist to create a unified work of art. Even 
a collection of tales like Andersen’s, which may be 
grave, gay, romantic, tragic or facetious, has the over- 
all unity of a single creative mind which the illustrator 
can match. The Brothers Grimm are a different mat- 
ter. Their collection is a hotch-potch of anonymous 
tales gathered over a wide area and representing many 
centuries of accretion. To this amorphous jumble of 
brutal, hilarious, trivial and noble stories the illustra- 
tor must give a harmonious character, interpreting 
each tale satisfactorily yet linking the tales together 
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in an artistic unity. Manifestly an impossible task, 
and yet for over a century artists have tried their 
hands at it. 

Happily the Household Taleshave escaped, at 
least in English and American editions, the final and 
absolutely successful illustrator, and continue to offer 
a challenge to each generation of artists. This not- 
withstanding the great success of the first English edi- 
tion, illustrated by George Cruikshank. Cruikshank’s 
two volumes show him in his happiest vein. The little 
etchings, so deceptively simple, are filled with immense 
zest. Ignoring the brutality which for many adults 
is the only memory of Grimm, Cruikshank chose to 
interpret only the racy peasant humour. Character- 
istic of his approach is the little title-page decoration 
(in Volume One) showing a jovial peasant reading a 
fireside tale to his family and friends. The huge guf- 
faws can be heard. Cruikshank’s great qualities are 
his sense of movement, his robust humour, and an as- 
tonishing economy and delicacy of technique. Un- 
fortunately these are not qualities which can be seen 
in modern reprints, either the pretentious Folio Soc- 
iety edition or the gallant but smudgy Puffin book. It 
is necessary to go back to the early copies, when the 
plates were in their first youth, to see how triumphant- 
ly Cruikshank interpreted the spirit and gusto of the 
peasant tale. 

There could hardly be a greater contrast than that 
between Cruikshank and Walter Crane. Crane’s edi- 
tion, which came out in 1882, has been frequently re- 
printed and much admired, although it is no longer in 
print. It was a notable example of the “designed” 
book, in which headpieces, tailpieces, initials and full- 
page illustrations all contributed to the balance of the 
page. The full-page pictures were elaborate composi- 
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tions in the manner of the period, beautifully formal 
with decorative frames, medallions and scrolls. They 
rank high as examples of book decoration ; as inter- 
pretations of Grimm they could hardly be further 
from the spirit of the original. They are indeed es- 
sentially the work of an urban civilisation which knew 
and cared little for the thought and beliefs of peasants. 
The head and tailpieces are less mannered and formal. 
Although they were conceived in fixed geometrical 
patterns, they showed considerable vitality, and in 
particular excelled in the portrayal of homely scenes— 
the rabbit’s bride chasing her future husband through 
the cabbages, the sausage at the cooking pot while the 
mouse sets the table, the cock and hen driving their 
team of mice—these are not only charming but also 
closer to the spirit of folk-lore. There is no horror 
in Crane’s Grimm, and only the faintest echo of the 
robust laughter of the original. In that cultured ele- 
gance which was the essence of his style the book 
abounds ; but the artist here stands between the reader 
and the story, as an obstacle rather than as an inter- 


' preter. 


Crane’s influence on book design was felt for a long 
time, and can be seen in the editions of Grimm by 
Anning Bell and even Joyce Mercer. The taste of 
the first decade of the twentieth century was however 
for the big gift book with coloured plates, the general 
style of which was very far from the spirit of Grimm. 
Arthur Rackham, for example, in four volumes of 
stories was exquisitely himself, but his delicate fantasy 
was alien to the feeling of the stories he adorned. 
Much more in keeping was Leslie Brooke in a selec- 
tion of tales called The house in the wood. Brooke 
was perhaps a little too kindly and good-tempered, 
but his humour was colourful and free of sophistica- 
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Illustration by Mervyn Peake from Household Tales 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 
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tion, and his edition caught successfully more than a 
little of the atmosphere of the animal fables. 

Charles Folkard acts as a link between past and 
present, for his first edition of Grimm was published in 
1911 and his latest, in the Dent series, only last year. 
He was in the tradition of Rackham and Dulac and 
the other colour-plate illustrators, and the Dent edi- 
tion differs little in conception from the earlier one. 
His work, in original, has considerable spirit and a 
mastery of line and colour ; unfortunately he has al- 
ways been served scurvily by the printers, and neither 
the earlier nor the latter edition can be considered suc- 
cessful. Nor, for that matter, are those illustrated by 
Hester Sainsbury and Joyce Mercer. Both artists of 
distinction, they brought to these folk tales the sophis- 
tication of the studio. Joyce Mercer’s swift and fluid 
line, and her decorative use of geometrical forms, 
were admirably suited to Andersen, but her success 
in this only emphasized the lack of contact with the 
traditional tale. 

Of recent illustrators, two have chosen to emphasize 
the “grimness” of the tales. R. A. Brandt’s grotesques 
were undoubtedly powerful but so aggressively un- 
pleasant as to be ruled out of order. Mervyn Peake 
is another matter. To a remarkable sense of the hor- 
rific he adds an exuberant sense of humour, a com- 
bination which is essential to the interpretation of folk 
lore. With these he combines technical skill of the 
highest order. His characters, like those of his master 
Hieronymus Bosch, ooze greed and lust and low cun- 
ning, all qualities natural to many of the characters in 
Grimm, though not necessarily those which it is pleas- 
ant to emphasize in an edition for children. In the 
animal stories he is as true to character but much more 
acceptable ; like other misanthropes he reserves his in- 
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vective for humanity. His goats, for example, are full 
of endearing qualities, and so is his sausage. (I sup- 
pose a sausage is an animal?) The fundamental weak- 
ness of Peake’s Grimm, and this prevents it from be- 
ing the most successful of all attempts to interpret the 
whole range of the stories, is that he is quite incapable 
of drawing pleasant people. His queens and maidens 
are without exception insipid and pretty-pretty. 


Unfortunately Josef Scharl’s decorations for the 
monumental Routledge edition, while agreeable 
enough, are not up to the importance of the occasion ; 
while Hans Fischer, whose exuberant and stylish 
Travelling Musicians and Chanticleer and Partlet 
are most enjoyable, has not tried a sufficient variety 
of stories to suggest that he can get to the heart of 
the matter. Of all modern illustrators whose work 
has been seen in this country, none has caught more 
successfully the spirit of the Grimm tales than Wanda 
Gag. Born in Minnesota, she inherited a feeling for 
the rustic simplicity of these tales, which she heard 
from earliest childhood in their original dialect Ger- 
man, and this is seen as much in her illustrations as in 
her most successful and vigorous translations. She was 
a little more at home with Clever Elsie and Goose 
Hans than with kings and queens, but then so were the 
original story tellers. She saw everything through the 
eyes of the peasant, and her interpretations, though 
they lack a sense of mystery and wonder, are consistent 
and convincing. Being her own translator and editor, 
she was able to select those tales which appealed to her 
most strongly, and this gives her books a rare unity of 
style. She avoids the brutal and the horrible, and even 
in a sombre story like Rapunzel she brings down the 
terror and pity to an everyday level. Most successful 
are her illustrations to Hansel and Gretel, for which 
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she drew every child’s dream cottage, and such tales 
of peasant folly as Clever Elsie and The Clever 
Wife. In these her humour and humanity have full 
play. This is the work of a woman who knows and 
loves simple, kindly, shrewd and cunning folk. Of 
such are the great interpreters of folk tales made. 
Of her small output (she died in 1946) only the in- 
ferior Snow White remains in print, and that pre- 
sumably only by grace of Disney. 


The conclusion of a brief survey of the illustrators 
of Grimm must be that these folk tales of Germany 
remain without their successful interpreter. Artists of 
the standing of Peake and Rackham, Cruikshank and 
Brooke, Crane and Wanda Gag, have succeeded only 
in isolating certain qualities in this extraordinary and 
diverse collection of tales, and no one has been able to 
crystallize the essence of the folk mind, illustrating 
each story and at the same time finding in it its funda- 
mental Teutonic quality, and showing in line and pat- 
tern and colour how tales which are the common pro- 
perty of races in all parts of the world have in their 
German versions an individual flavour and atmos- 
phere. It is perhaps just as well. It is not possible 
to put aside the Household Tales as a work of art com- 
plete and finished. They will continue to challenge 
and baffle artists as long as their humour and wonder 
and brutality and nobility continue to find echoes in 
men’s hearts. 
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Tiustration by Joy Colesworthy from The Provost's Jewel 
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Illustration by Phyllis Bray from The Enchanted Ship (Oxford). 
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The New Books 


A PICTURE BOOK 


GreENE, G. The Little Fire Engine. Illus. by D. 
Craigie. 45 pp. 11 X 7}. 4 , Parrish _ 7/6 


Those enthusiasts who remember Graham Greene’s earlier 
children’s book The Little Train (published with only the illus- 
trator’s name given) will have happy memories of that other- 
world township, Little Snoreing, and its inhabitants. But 
there were two not mentioned in that earlier book, Sam Trol- 
ley the fireman and the Little Fire Engine. They are the 
heroes of this new book, which is written with the same simplic- 
ity and kindly humour that made The Little Train a book 
above the average. These two individuals (for surely the Little 
Fire Engine has individuality) are very living personalities and 
so is Toby the ‘fire horse’ though Sam Trolly was never quite 
sure of Toby. Despite the advent of a brand new motor engine 
our heroes justified their existence in due course. So much 
for the story. The pictures in colour by Dorothy Craigie are 
of the same high standard and they will charm every young 
reader. They have good design, good colour, humour and 
characterisation. The Little Fire Engine takes its place among 
the few first class picture-story books that every library will 
buy. 

H.J.B.W. 
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FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Barrett, A. Caterpillar Hall. Illus. by K. Cummins. 
158 pp. 8 X 5} ' : : Collins 8/6 


When Penelope’s father who was in Persia sent her £5 to 
spend, Miss Pink, her governess, thought the child quite mad 
when her only desire was for a green umbrella. But of course, 
when the umbrella was found it was magic and gave Penelope 
the unusual power of seeing into the early lives of the people 
around her and discovering their secret wishes at that time. It 
also helped her to make a new friend at Caterpillar Hall and 
the balance of the £5 enabled her to satisfy the almost forgot- 
ten desires of her friends. There is a joyous Christmas party 
and everything ends just as one would expect. Little girls will 
delight in this story of Penelope’s desire to give happiness to 
others and although it is occasionally rather gushing and over- 
sentimentalised it is, on the whole, a pleasant and satisfying 


little tale. 
E.R.W. 


Criewes, D. Henry Hare’s earthquake. Illus. by 
P. W. Turner. 64 pp. 54 X 4 boards. Chatto 3/6 


This little book reminds one of Beatrix Potter, but the 
impression is superficial. The tone of the story is embarrassing- 
ly arch, and the coloured pictures fuzzy and lacking in 
definition. If this heralds a long series of stories, as seems 
probable, I hope the writer may be persuaded to be less con- 
descending and that the publishers will take a greater interest 


in the colour printing. 
M. S. Crouch. 


Dup.aix, G. Gaston and Josephine , Muller 2/- 
Jackson, K. & B. The Little Trapper. a 1‘ 
Jackson, K. & B. Little Yip Yip. - * 
McGumn-ey, P. A Name for Kitty. a se 
ArIANE The Lively little rabbit. - ai 
Brown, M. W. The Wonderful house ‘a " 
Leon, R. What am I? as " 
McHucu, G. Baby’s House. as a. 
It is good news indeed that The Little Golden Books are 
to be published in this country. This is a series that took 
America by storm because the books are very cheap, are mostly 
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good stories and all are illustrated by outstanding artists. The 
titles listed here are the first eight to be published by Muller 
and they contain illustrations by Rojan: De Witt: J. P. Mil- 
ler: G. Tenggren: T. Gergely: all in good colour litho- 
graphy. We commend them heartily for the use of readers of 
five to seven. The one objection is that they are bound in 
paper boards with extremely flimsy joints. 


Extpon, M. Bumble. Illus by the author. 46 pp. 
10 X 7. Cloth back. ; ‘ ; Collins 6/- 


Bumble is a golden Pekinese This is not really a story at 
all, for there is no action; instead the author describes and il- 
lustrates the character and habits of her hero in detail such as 
the subject scarcely warrants. ‘Towards the end of the book 
I felt that I couldn’t care less what Bumble did, althugh I was 
coming to like some of the minor characters like the Macmouses 
The illustrations are pleasing in an amateurish way, but 

there is insufficient variety in the use of colour. 
M. S. Crouch. 

GoaMAN, M. Judy’s book of sewing and knitting. 

Illus. 76 pp. 84 X 6. ‘ ‘ Faber 4/6 


It would be difficult to over-praise this little introduction 
to needlework’ which is as near perfection as one can imagine 
such a book could be. It is methodically arranged, beginning 
with essential hints but including nothing which is not essen- 
tial and not attempting too much. The articles chosen to make 
are well within the child’s capacity, likely to prove interesting 
to her, useful in themselves and requiring only such simple 
materials as can be obtained—also the selection will help the 
child to solve her gift problem. The instructions are lucidity 
itself and the diagrams large and clear, showing everything 
which is necessary but without irritating and useless detail. 
The only criticism I could make is that I do not think any 
child could learn to “cast on” in knitting without personal 
instruction: the process is too difficult. But when mother or 
elder sister has taught this little operation any reasonably in- 
telligent little girl can be left to’make her own progress if she 
follows this book carefully. At the end she will have a fair 
stock of basic knowledge on which she will be able to build 
and after a little practice to attempt much more difficult pat- 
terns without fear. 

E.R.W. 
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Guinness, B. The Animal’s breakfast, and other 
stories. Illus. by Anne Yeats. 99 pp. 9 X 53. 


Heinemann 6,/'- 

I must confess to a weakness for stories which have come 

out of Ireland, and the three tales in this little book are of the 
right vintage. The Animal's Breakfast is a quiet, humorous 
story about the animals in the Dublin Zoo. The Thing is a 
‘tall’ story which might have been written by Richard Hughes, 
so masterly is its handling of the improbable and so cunningly 
is the cold touch of terror applied. Lastly comes The Story of 
the Little House, which is one of those continuously recurring 
folk tales whose end is in its beginning. Tellers of tales will 
do well to add these enchanting stories to their repertoires. 
The book is pleasantly designed but I feel that the illustrations, 


agreeable as they are, are not quite up to the occasion. 
M. S. Crouch. 


He ps, R. Nobody loves me. Illus. by the author. 
46 pp. 7 X 5} boards. ‘ ‘ : Collins 3/6 





Mr. Helps will not make history as a teller of tales, but 
his pictures are so very charming that few readers will com- 
plain at the flatness of his prose. This story of the romance 
of a small doll and a golliwog is sustained by tiny drawings 
executed with considerable skill and originality. He is particu- 
larly happy with his woodland creatures. I hope that in future 
books Mr. Helps will be persuaded to keep the text shorter. 
With alternate pages of brief text and picture he could make 
an excellent book for children who are just beginning to read. 


M. S. Crouch. 
Manton, J. The Enchanted ship and other Greek 
legends. Illus by P. Bray. 73 pp. 74 X 5 boards. 
Oxford 3/- 


Once again Europa, Circe, Odysseus, Theseus and other 
old friends come before us, attractively retold and redecorated 
in the well-known ‘Chameleon Books’ series. Once again we 
recapture the magic of the ancient legends and are most grate- 
ful to writer, artist and publisher for a treat for the grown- 
ups as well as the children. 


Lorna Lewis 
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MEyYnELL, E. Tales told to Terry. Illus. Hale. 10/6 


Neither author nor publisher is likely to gain anything in 
reputation through this book. Terry is a six-year old boy whose 
doting and exceedingly sentimental grandmother sets out to 
tell him instructive stories of early life in Sussex. She never 
seems very sure of her information and the telling is so dull 
and disjointed and so interspersed with sentimentality and adult 
feelings such as, “the familiar stab over the heart when any- 
thing was wrong with Terry ”—that one cannot imagine any 
child of any age feeling the slightest interest after the first few 
chapters. Monkford and Martha are attempts at characters, 
but both are overdrawn. 

It is a pity that an author with a reputation should be 
guilty of what is after all, mawkishness, and there is nothing 
in the production of the book to justify the high price of 10/6. 

E.R.W. 
Morris, E. Ameliaranne’s moving-day. Illus. by 
S. B. Pearse. 60 pp. 83 X 6. Cloth back. Harrap 3/6 


There is no more now to be said about Ameliaranne, 
except that she is as ever the nicest of all nice ordinary little 
girls, and that her adventures continue to demonstrate the 
charm of the commonplace. She has had the attentions of many 
authors, but retains her own positive, practical personality. 
I like her very much, and know that many little girls will 
share my pleasure in her latest book. 

M. S. Crouch. 


NeuraTH, M. Fire. Illus. 36 pp. 8} X 73. Parrish 7/6 
This book is a production that owes its existence to the 
development of Visual Aids in schools and is an excellent ex- 
ample of its type. The Isotype Institute, by whom it has been 
designed, has brought this type of informative material te a 
fine art and for younger children the value of such a book is 
obvious. ‘The whole work of the Fire Service, its men and 
equipment is described with a bare minimum of text and a 
maximum of bright coloured diagrams that make the subject 
quite clear. 

This volume is the fourth of a series and as none of them 
has been reviewed in these columns we feel we should mention 
them here. The previous books are Jf You Could See Inside; 
I'll Show You How It Happens; and Railways Under London. 
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The method adopted is the same in these as in the present vol- 
ume and all four will be sure of popularity among children who 
prefer pictures to description. 

H.J.B.W. 


O’Faotain, E. The White rabbit's road. Illus. by 
P.L. Smith. 138 pp. 74X55... Longmans 7/6 


Fantasy and everyday life are mingled in this story of 
Maura Beag and her brother Peadar Joe. On the one hand 
is the mystery of Sheogue, their dog, who has been lured away 
and is kept prisoner by the Cailleac for the purposes of her 
own; on the other is the children’s journey to the fair, support- 
ed by a wealth of detail such as little girls especially delight 
in. Then, too, even the most sensible of the adults, while ad- 
mitting they have never seen any evidence of the fairy world 
about them, yet are quite willing to believe it may exist. The 
result is a fascinating and entertaining story typically Irish in 
origin and format but in its expression rather too Irish for the 
average English reader. The Irish idiom is very attractive to 
most of us but it can be overdone as it very definitely is in this 


otherwise original and charming story. 
E.R.W. 


Rag, G. Mary Plain to the rescue.  Lllus. by I. 
Williamson. 128 pp. 74 X 54. . Routledge 5/- 


This is the ninth book about Mary Plain, Bear-Cub from 
Berne, surely one of the most engaging characters in modern 
small-child literature. This time Mary and her boss move 
house, with many ups and downs in every sense of the word. 
Finally installed in Cherry Tree Cottage, Mary Plain embarks 
on a round of Christmas entertainments. I confidently recom- 
mend this little book to all under-nines. Miss Williamson’s 
portraits of Mary are as charming and gay as Miss Rae’s 
writing. 

Lorna Lewis 


SERRAILLIER, I. The tale of the monster horse. Illus. ; 
by Severin. 63 pp. 74 X 5. . ; O.U.P. 4/6 





Like Thomas and the Sparrow, this book consists of poems 
most of which have been broadcast in Children’s Hour. They 
are subtle in rhythm and thought and make considerable 
demands on the reader. Parents who propose to read them 
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to their children will be well advised to rehearse in camera. 
Certainly the poems justify the effort. Mr. Serraillier is one of 
the very few real poets writing for children. He has humour, 
a light touch and a command of rich imagery. For the most 
part he is content to be clever, but occasionally he sounds a 
deeper note and once in a while he achieves the authentic tone 
of the nursery rhyme, as in— 


The King has married two wives, 
each a Prince’s daughter. 
‘I’m a Queen, and you’re a Queen, 

so who’s to fetch the water ?” 


Severin’s scraperboard drawings are the perfect comple- 
ment of the poems. He ranges at will over fantasy, genial 
good humour and satire. His is such a fine production that it 
is a pity the publisher could not have spared a larger page-area 
in which to deploy the handsome type and decorations. 

M. S. Crouch. 


Tuomas, J. Old Broomsticks. Illus. by Grace 
Huxtable. 87 pp. 10 X 7}. : ; Hale 7/6 


Appearances are against this book, which outwardly is one 
of those large, glossy-plated books which grow like fungus on 
the bookstalls around Christmas. This does less than justice 
to three stories which have fluency, invention and a little 
humour. Miss Bissall Thomas’s determination to be original 
at all costs is rather tiresome, and I did not care much for her 
modern witch with the vacuum-cleaner steed. She seems hap- 
piest with the charming red dragon in the last story. 

The coloured plates are in that tradition of the ‘Gift Book’ 


so beloved of present-buying aunties at this season. 
M. S. Crouch. 


Urttey, A. Little Grey Rabbit makes lace. Illus. by 
Margaret Tempest. 7 X 54 boards. . Collins 3/6 


Next to Grey Rabbit herself, my favourite character in - 
this series is Fuzzypeg, and he comes into his own in this de- 
lightful tale of how Hare discovered the secret of making lace 
and Grey Rabbit trimmed a nightcap for Mrs Hedgehog. 
Mrs. Uttley, like all good writers for children, draws on her 
own full memories of childhood, and she has the child’s love 
of detail. This is altogether a very welcome addition to the 
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series, and Miss Tempest has seldom been happier in capturing 


the personalities of these charming characters. 
M. S. Crouch. 


Wascstarr, H. The Tale of the jolly robin family. 
Illus. by the author. 48 pp. 54 X 44. Faber 3/6 


There is not much to distinguish this from a comic strip, 
except perhaps the quality of the humour. Miss Wagstaff’s 
object is presumably to attract the very young and those who 
are just beginning to read. For the latter the disadvantage of 
the book is its lettering which is poor in style and besprinkled 
indiscriminately with ugly coloured capitals. When books for 
young children are so scarce, it is a pity that this should not 


have been in better taste. 
M. S. Crouch. 


Watson, J. Hoggie and Bear. Illus. by J. Kiddell- 
Monroe. 190 pp. 83 X 53. Hollis & Carter 9/o 


Hoggie, as readers of the author’s previous book will 
‘remember, is really an elf condemned to farmyard life until 
he has learned to control his greediness, and he certainly has 
few desires in this life beyond stuffing himself. But he is an 
endearing creature, mischievous, kindly and loyal at heart. It 
is his loyalty to his friend Bear which at last earns for him a 
return to his former shape. 

Boys of 8 to 10 will like this book especially because there 
are plenty of jolly village children, a tramp and his dog and a 


local hunt to add to the fun and games. 
M. E. Ellis. 


ALLEN, A. The Story of the highway. Illus. by A. & 
J. Allen. 210 pp. 8 X 54. ; ; Faber 9/6 





A magic cabinet, invented by their temporarily incapacitat- 
ed friend Mr. Morrison, forms the vehicle through which John 
and Margaret, already known to readers of Miss Allen’s 
previous books, make their way again into past history. The 
subject of their study this time is the gradual development of 
roads and transport. After the first few chapters dealing with 
prehistoric times, where the children are handicapped by nox 
being able to converse with the people they meet and conse- 
quently rely on Mr. Morrison to fill up many gaps in their 
knowledge, their search for information leads them into strange, 
uncomfortable and often dangerous adventures on the roads 
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they are investigating. ‘Though their excursions are necessarily 
not continuous, and they are often brought back to their home 
just when their situation becomes most exciting, yet the author 
so contrives that the reader’s attention is held by the tale while 
much interesting information is introduced through conversa- 
tion and the children’s experience. The story is brought right 
up to date and may be recommended for general reading as 
well as for a place on the school library shelves. 

E.R.W. 





es go 


Illustration by C. Haworth from The Star Raiders (Oxford). 


Berenson, E. W. The Lonely Inn. Illus. by C. G. 
Trew 248 pp. 74 X 5. , ; Methuen 8/6 


Boys who like Robin Hood stories will take kindly to this 
tale of the 15th Century in which a boy escapes from a 
scheming step-uncle to the woods, there to live a life of hunting, 
making long-bows and training horses. Mr. Betenson is at his 
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best when writing of horses and dogs and he does manage to 
give the tale a fifteenth century flavour. The humour is rath- 
er forced but some exciting events are well done and the 
characterisation is fairly good. 


M. E. Ellis. 
BRuCKBERGER, R. L. The Miracles of the Wolf of 
Gubbio. Illus. by Peter Lauck. 60 pp. 83 X 53. 
Home and VanThal 5/- 


Founded on one of the miracles recounted in The Little 
Flowers of St. Francis and translated from the French of a 
priest of the Dominican Order this short story will find an as- 
sured place in all Caholic schools. But others should not be 
deterred from accepting it merely because they belong to other 
communions. For the implications and the underlying moral 
of this brief parable are universal and inescapable, transcend- 
ing all differences of creed. And since children almost in- 
variably show a passionate devotion to animals they will im- 
bibe the moral and feel the true poignancy of the story. In 
a parable as in a dream ‘probabilities’ need not be too closely 
considered, least of all such probabilities as come into question 
here. There is an appealing naivete, an almost childlike sim- 
plicity in the telling, even of the grotesquerie, and though I 
have not read the original French, the translation in general 
reads easily and preserves such atmosphere and flavour that it 


appears to be a good piece of work. 
E.R.W. 


Cannan, J. 1 Wrote a pony book. Illus. by S. Rose. 


193 pp. 74 X 5 


Collins 7/6 


The chief character of this book, a schoolgirl called Alison, 
whose only interests are writing and horses, is herself the nar- 
rator. She tells in schoolgirl language of her home and schocl 
life, and her sudden idea to write a book when taunted by her 
English mistress, and her ultimate success. This schoolgirl 
narration is at first a boring and monotonous one and it limits 
the author’s chances of writing in any distinguished style. Few 
authors can be outstanding when they write in this medium 
and Miss Cannan succeeds only reasonably well. Fortunately 
however, as Alison finds her subject and begins her author- 
ship, the book itself gains momentum and becomes a living 
piece of work. Of course the book resembles in many ways the 
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y mass of other horse books but Miss Cannan has some originality 
and knows horses as her earlier book 4 pony for Jean proves. 
Alison is a living personality also. Miss Cannan shows adoles- 
cence to be a time of doubt, restlessness, worry and nervousness 
and we can sympathise with Alison, as will her younger readers. 
This book shows the satisfaction of creation. 

E. A. Astbury. 


- Carr, J. Penelope's prefects. 223 pp. 74 X 5. 


e Blackie 5/- 
a The supply of school stories for girls, though more than 
- adequate, is generally of very inferior quality. It is therefore 
e a pleasure to be able to recommend this story as something 
T quite out of the ordinary. The main theme is original, the chiet 
1 characters have interest and individuality, the school bears 


- reasonable likeness to a real school and the mistresses, not too 
- much in evidence, are only occasionally overdrawn. The con- 
- versation and back-chat is true to life without being ridiculously 





n inept and silly—some of the wise-cracks even contain a germ 
Vv of wisdom and humour. 

n Penelope bears a strong likeness to Katy in What Katy 
Did. She has the same volatile temperament and the same 
; good intentions which, through misfortune or miscalculation so 


frequently bring catastrophe in their wake. She has also the 


underlying determination and strength of character of a born 
, leader, and this it is, with the support which she compels, which 
; brings success to her ambitions for the Middle School. 

E.R.W. 

6 CHIPPERFIELD, J. E. Greatheart. Illus. by G. 
1, Clifford Ambler. 208 pp. 54 X 8. Hutchinson 8/6 
A I have read few ‘dog’ stories but I feel that this one must 
il be well above the average. It is the life story of an alsation 
7 who, after running away from his first home while still a 
rl puppy, makes his home in the wilds and becomes a great hunter 
iS and champion of the other animals during a winter of famine. 
of Eventually however, he seeks to become the servant of man 
- once more and becomes attached to Lionel Radmore, a Devon- 
y shire farmer. When his master is buried under a demolished 
a barracks during the war and subsequently blinded it is Great- 
e heart who finds and rescues him and afterwards becomes his 
- ‘guide’ dog. 
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Throughout the story atmosphere and action are knit 
together in such a way that the whole thing lives and carries 
us forward in a moving and inspired drama. Animals, man 
and the countryside are touched with the pen of intimacy and 
each has the right relationship one with the other. 

The character of Greatheart is a powerful one and is 
drawn in bold and vigorous lines. His fear, his loneliness, his 
bewilderment and his happiness win our sympathy and under- 
standing as we share with him his many experiences. 

Occasionally the descriptions of the countryside become 
weak and insipid and the end of the story loses some of its 
former vigour and force. ‘The finding by Greatheart of his 
master under debris and his later training to be his master’s 
guide seem to ring less true than the story of the dog’s wild 
life, but even this fails to spoil the general atmosphere or 
detract much from the worth of the book. 

It will be enjoyed by older boys and girls who cannot fail 
to be fascinated by its excitement and they will learn some- 
thing too of the drama and the truth of wild life. It is faith- 
fully illustrated by G. Clifford Ambler. 

E. A. Astbury. 


Cross, J. K. Blackadder. Illus. by Robin Jacques. 


215 pp. 74 X 5. 





Muller 7/6 


This is a novel of the days when England.stood at bay 
before Napoleon, and a very good one too. It is told in episod- 
es by the chief actors in them, principally Tom Cathro and 
Harry de Rohan, two boys who are pursued by the malignant 
enmity of Blackadder, a French master-spy, whose real purposes 
they have by accident discovered. Having got the boys in his 
power, Blackadder’s anxiety for a personal revenge on the family 
of de Rohan leads to their lives being spared for a time. They 
are taken to France, after a terrifying storm at sea, graphic- 
ally described, are imprisoned and escape, are recaptured and 
escape again, this time in a balloon, harried always by Black- 
adder’s remorseless purpose, until, with the tables turned, and 
him as their prisoner, they are rescued at sea by the “ Victory” 
on her way to Trafalgar. Then a stirring account of that 
great battle and Blackadder’s final effort and catastrophe. 

Mr. John Keir Cross has a cultured and handsome way 
with prose, and his book is most carefully constructed. Episod- 
ic treatment of a tale is not easy to manage, yet here, not only 
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do the personalities of the narrators come out in each case with 
distinction, but the smooth flow of a tale artistically told is 
not even checked. That curiously stilted formality of style of 
the Regency memoirs and diaries is reproduced with a delight- 
ful exactness of touch where it is appropriate to the character 
of the speaker. 

As contributing to a fine book there should be mentioned 
the vivid illustrations of Robin Jacques, and the admirable 
quality of the whole production, which is, in fact, of the kind 
one should most wish to see put into the hands of the young 
reader who is just beginning to be discriminating, for at no 
more than the usual price it is a pleasure to look at and to 
handle as well as to read. 

S..Revill. 


De Seiincourt, A. Odysseus the Wanderer. Illus. 
by N. Meredith. 184 pp. 7} X 5. ‘ Bell 8/6 


How magnificently this old tale stands up to the regular 
translations and re-tellings which it undergoes! To say that 
is no disparagement of the work of those who try their hands at 
the task in one way or the other, but the story has that essen- 
tial magic which shines down the years and through the blan- 
ket of another language. From that angle whilst most trans- 
lators have confessed themselves beaten in the last resort to 
convey fully what they feel of the poetry and freshness of the 
Odyssey, none can have failed entirely. The poem is too great 
for that. 

Mr. de Selincourt’s version is a re-telling of the main 
adventures of the Odyssey in a style racy and vigorous enough 
to convey a sense of the vitality and urgency of the original, 
whilst at the same time he contrives not to lose sight of the 
essential poetry. As an introduction to Odysseus this book 
should serve admirably. It is most effectively illustrated with 
pen drawings by Norman Meredith. 

S. Revill. 


Harman, I. Reptiles as pets. Illus. 116 pp. 8} X 54. 
Blandford Press 10/6 
For those young enthusiasts for whom reptiles and am- 
phibians have no terrors this will be a useful book. It deals 
adequately with how to house and feed the creatures and then 
briefly describes each species that can be kept as pets, e.g. tor- 
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toises and terrapins, lizards, snakes, frogs and toads and newts 
and salamanders. 


H.J.B.W. 


Hitt, L. A Dream of Sadlers Wells. Ullus. by Eve 
Guthrie. 230 pp. 8X5. . ‘ Evans 8/6 


There is, for aii disappointingly little dancing 
at the start of this story. The first half is full of the old 
mixture of holiday pursuits and cousinly quarrels. From the 
day of the Bring and Buy Sale however, the book comes to life. 

Veronica has nursed her secret ambition to be a dancer 
through her school days and at the Sale she dances in public. 
Her ballet mistress from London is in the audience and recog- 
nises her old pupil, and the fact that she will make a dancer, 
and arranges that she shall be sent to the Sadlers Wells ballet 
school. ‘The success story sweeps on, completely satisfying 
through the last chapters, till safely through her first audition, 
Veronica’s dream looks like coming true. 

Despite unoriginality and coincidence the book will ob- 
viously be enjoyed by those for whom it has been written. 

P. Whitlock. 


Hucues, G. F. Adventures of Bill Holmes. Illus. 


190 pp. 73 X 44. , ‘ ; Oxford 6/- 


Bill Holmes is a schoolboy detective who in this book suc- 
ceeds in solving a number of mysteries of the kind which with- 
out too great a stretch of the imagination might be supposed 
to come within the experience of a youthful amateur. They 
include the discovery of a black-marketeer, and of a pilferer in 
Bill’s own form, this last case undertaken in a flurry of self- 
defence, since he was himself under suspicion. He is, however, 
far from being always right, and is the more likeable a figure for 
that. Though not outstanding, the book makes pleasant 
enough reading, and should prove quite popular as lighter 
entertainment. 

S. Revill. 


Kiaxon. Aloysius let loose. 288 pp. 74 X 5. 
Collins 8/6 
This book is a series of short stories, all exploits of one 
small and incredibly stupid boy. His misdemeanors, escapades 
and adventures are usually highly improbable and I could not 
help being reminded of the ever popular but hackneyed 
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‘William’ books by Richmal Crompton. ‘Klaxon’ has a more 
accomplished style than Miss Crompton but not one high 
enough to merit any distinction. He had, I feel, potentialities 
which he did not use and these are revealed in the story of 
The Mare’s nest where faint gleams of a more colourful and 
imaginative writing appear. This particular story has, unlike 
most of the others, the home instead of the school as_back- 
ground and had this been always the case, we should perhaps 
have had a truer and more valid picture. The book is not 
without its flashes of insight and truth and we are given several 
intimations that ‘ Klaxon’ did know intimately some of the 
machinations of a small boy’s mind. The book is throughout a 
humorous one but the stupidity and improbability which arouse 
the smile are apt to deaden it again after the prolonged con- 
tinuation of similar exploits. 

E. A, Astbury. 


MACKENZIE, K. The Badgers of Quinion. Illus by 
V. Morgan. 262 pp. 74 X 5... : Evans 6/- 


Kathleen Mackenzie has no tricks, no particular line to 
plug, is never guilty of merely writing a Mackenzie version of 
some other person’s idea and is quite without condescension 
towards her readers. She writes long stories full of practical 
children and possible grown-ups. 

The Badgers are a secret society started by Lord Quinion 
when he was a boy. He is forced to pretend that he is dead 
and uses the organisation to rescue his daughter from the 
custody of an unsuitable aunt and to keep her in hiding in 
Cornwall until his own dramatic airborne return. The sen- 
sible, self-sufficient Vicky is an endearing heroine. Another 
good character is Dingle, the boy who is made an honorary 
Badger. He lives alone in a house near Tregeagle Tor. Vicky 
lies low with him for two enchanted days while the snow falls 
all round. For a child, boy or girl, who wants something that 
will last this would to-day be a good choice. 

P. Whitlock. 


ParporE, M. Bunkle went for six. Illus. by J. 
Nield. 222 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; Routledge 7/6 


There is at all events an immense zest about the ubiquitous 
Bunkle, who inevitably triumphs again in this story of an en- 
counter with foreign spies which begins on the way to the 
Channel Islands and ends around the by now familiar Marsh 
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House. We meet once more the company of Bunkle’s admir- 
ers and long-suffering relatives, as well as an addition in the 
shape of a French boy, Bilau, who is the mainspring of this 
adventure. The great merit of this tale is the headlong speed 
which will carry its many readers along happily enough. As a 
straightforward, unpretentious, not too credible rough and 
tumble, this latest in the Bunkle series undoubtedly hits its 
mark, though more reflective readers may find its hero’s omni- 
science a shade irritating at times. 

S. Revill. 


PerTWEE, R. The Islanders. Illus. by Margery Gill. 


269 pp. 8% X 54. 


Oxford 8/6 


It is not going to be difficult for any boy, or girl either 
for that matter, to enjoy this book. Three schoolboys at a 
loose end for holidays are offered five hundred wild acres and 
a mile of river in absolute possession by the owner, who has 
his own reasons for his action. His one proviso is that they 
should live ‘on the country’! This, indeed, is the easiest part 
for them, as by some ingenuity and a little judicious help when 
needed, their food and shelter comes to hand. More difficult 
to handle are the problems raised by quarrels with gypsies, on 
the one hand, and by misunderstandings with their sport-loving 
neighbours on the other, and the latter are the more serious, 
for their transgressions here, although accidental for the most 
part, rouse a good deal of ill-feeling. There is much lively 
incident before honour is satisfied all round in the local police 
court, where one of the heroes has been brought before the 
magistrates on a charge of ‘snigging’ a salmon, and for those 
who are not well up in the technique, Mr. Pertwee’s descrip- 
tion will be an admirable guide—if a salmon is handy! 

This is a thoroughly likeable book, and it:is proof of its 
merit that it should call to mind that fine tale of B.B.’s 
Brendon Chase; both, indeed, are in the true succession to the 
iramortal Bevis. This is not for a moment to suggest that 
the three books have more in common than an exhilarating zest 
and a general ‘Crusoe--ish’ situation. The Islanders are in fact 
never isolated, and the real interest of the tale lies in their 
contacts with a sometimes unappreciative world around their 
estate. Between them all, Mr. Pertwee contrives to hold an 
admirable balance, even in the matter of stag-hunting, where 
feelings run more strongly than usual. On less debatable 
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topics, such as how a fly should be tied, or a gun aimed accur- 
ately, or as in the case of that learned discussion on the best 
type of catapult he is absorbingly interesting and informative. 
_Altogether, this is a delightful book for a Christmas 
present or for any other time, a good tale well produced, and 

pleasantly illustrated. 
S. Revill. 


Rospinson, M. The Three friends. Illus. by A. M. 
Bush. 236 pp. 74 X 5... : P. Davies 8/6 


This story deals with what is in essence a very common 
problem among schoolgirls—that is, the fascination exerted by a 
rather dashing, apparently more sophisticated newcomer to a 
school, on its more mundane pupils. In this case a tripartite 
friendship is temporarily fractured, but of course all ends hap- 
pily after a rather singular display of heroism on the part of 
the apparently but not really faithless friend. There is a 
pleasant background of family life and the school life also has 
reality. But Barbara’s strange sister Gladys seems a most un- 
likely character in such a family and is not even strongly enough 
portrayed to serve as a moral warning—most young girls will 
just dismiss her as a nasty piece of work. Apart from this the 
book may be recommended for the many girls who love school 
stories. 

E.R.W. 


Sav:a, G. A Boy in Samarkand. Illus. by M. Wolpe, 
176 pp. 8 X 5. ; : Faber 7/6 


Laid in Russia some years Release the Revolution, this 
story describes the life of Peter Slavine, son of a Colonel in 
the Imperial Russian Army, first in Caucasus and later. in 
Samarkand. The setting is interesting and unusual and Peter 
has some exciting adventures. The language is simple and 
suited to ten or eleven year olds but one has a rather uneasy 
feeling that the author has some difficulty in bringing himself 
to the child’s level. This results in some stiffness in the narra- 
tive and, towards the end particularly, some writing down. 
Nevertheless the book may be recommended for its attempt 
to show life in Czarist Russia in some of its more elementary 
aspects. Naturally there is nothing very profound in the story 
and one odd thing is that though Peter has a mother she never 
once appears on the scene. 

E.R.W. 
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SaviILLE, M. The Flying Fish adventure. Illus. 
174 pp. 74 X 44. , Murray 6/- 


Those uniapeweives whe enjoyed previous ‘ Michael and 
Mary’ stories will doubtless be glad to go with the young 
Bishops to stay with cousin Jennifer in Cornwall. The roman- 
tic setting of course provides a good adventure for the young 
pair and their dog Dougal, and brings them into friendship 
with John Shelley, who has run away from his school. The 
grandparents’ wicked housekeeper turns out to be a thief and 
is dismissed, to John’s great pleasure. All three children enjoy 
a modest amount of mystery, not much harm comes to anyone, 
and we are invited at the end to write to the author and say 
what we think about it all (also get him to tell us when each 
of his new books is published). I cannot help regretting that 
this historic firm of publishers continues to use this rather 
undignified publicity method. 

Lorna Lewis 


SALTER, L. Going to a concert. Illus. 160 pp. 
> > : , ; Phoenix House 7/6 


This book enchdes pleasantly and efficiently the job of pre- 
paring “teenagers” for concert-going. Its ten chapters cover 
the ground simply and directly without talking down or sound- 
ing arch. Besides the narrative there are excellent half-tone 
illustrations of orchestral players and instruments, etc., a really 
concise bibliography of a dozen books for further reading, a 
key to musical terms and a time-chart of composers. Altogeth- 
er, good value for money. Its tendency to a_ text-bookish- 
looking page, however, may deter any but the keen adolescent ' 


from paying it the full attention which it merits. 
J. H. Davies” 


Scott, J. M. Hudson of Hudson’s Bay. Illus. by 
A. Walford. 142 pp. 74 X 5... Methuen 8/6 


The author of this book, himself an explorer, is better 
equipped to understand the mentality and evaluate the purpose 
of his predecessors who devoted their lives to the search for 
unknown ways than is the mere layman. Of Henry Hudson, 
the first scientific explorer, very little is known with certainty, 
and Mr. Scott seeks through that little to hazard a guess at 
the personality of the man, largely, it would seem, through his 
own experience and knowledge of the driving force which makes 
an explorer persist in face of almost insuperable obstacles. The 
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strength of this urge to adventure, this all- impelling curiosity, 


a must have been infinitely greater in Hudson’s time than it 
id could possibly be to-day when one considers the i ignorance, the 
1g hazards and the hardships which beset the early navigators. 
~ Whether Hudson really was the type of man here portrayed no 
1 one will ever know, but the author has succeeded in his attempt 
ip to stimulate the reader’s imagination and curiosity,—so much 
he so that one could have wished he had given more and fuller 
id direct extracts from the available records. 
oy E.R.W. 
e, SELIGMAN, A. Thunder Reef. Illus. by R. Grimple. 
ay 265 pp. 7% X 54. , Hodder 8/6 
ch The Breton fishing a of St. Jacut-de-la-Mer is 
at troubled by the activities of mysterious smugglers with whom 
er is somehow connected Jean Corbeau, shunned and distrusted 
by all the villagers, though grudgingly acknowledged to be the 
‘is finest seaman of the coast. To the village come the three 
Kennedy children to stay with Gustave, a wartime friend of 
/6 theirs, and inevitably they become involved in matters which 
ne do not concern them. Just as inevitably, they win their war 


in the end, some of the villains at any rate turning out to be, 
i- rather improbably perhaps, sham desperadoes only. 
Now this is all ordinary enough; indeed, smuggling seems 


ty to be much overdone at present. But the plot of this tale is 
> of relatively small importance except as something round which 
“a can collect the real battles with boats and storms, fogs and 
h- quicksands. Mr. Seligman is known already as a fine writer, 
nt and in his hands St. Jacut and its little ships becomes as vivid 

as a picture; its fishermen are real people; and the central 
6" figures of the tale have a sharpness of outline unhappily too 

rare in children’s books. ‘This is particularly true of Paul, 
6 crippled with a leg in irons, and, one feels, very close to his 

creator’s heart. Round him and his friendship for the outcast 
er Jean Corbeau the story really centres. Paul is far from being 
se either omniscient or triumphant. He is a child facing some 
or serious situations, and the descriptions of his mounting loneliness 
n, and terror when he is imprisoned in the Beaussais farmhouse, 
y; and of his final desperate bravery, have an unusual tenseness 
at and authenticity. Even more so is this true perhaps of the 
= struggle he makes against the quicksands of the Arguenon, and 
ES of the frantic efforts of Jean, by whom he is rescued. These 
le are highlights of some fine, nervous writing, in which Mr. 
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Seligman pays his readers the compliment of assuming that 
their imaginations will leap to the challenge of good prose 
telling of incidents whose actors have no trace of mock heroism 
about them. 

This, then, is a book of real distinction. It is, we are told, 
its author’s first work of fiction, and young readers may be 
counted fortunate that it should come their way; though for 
that matter their elders will find it a difficult tale to put down. 
One of them most certainly did! 

S. Revill. 


SuppaBy, D. The Star raiders. Illus. by C. 
Haworth. 232 pp. 8 X 5 ‘ . Oxford 7/6 


An artist, a scientist and the pot-boy of a Devonshire inn 
are projected by means of a meteorite on to the planet Venus. 
Here they find a world which has more in common with C. S. 
Lewis’s Perelandra than that of Jules Verne or H. G. Wells. 
Here are no devilish machines or futuristic monsters, but in- 
nocent imp-like inhabitants and beautiful plants which can 
transmit thought. True there are sinister fish-like creatures in 
the seas, which attempt to trap the adventurers, and the plants 
try to persuade the ‘earthlings’ to submit to an operation which 
would transform them into beings like themselves, ‘ timeless and 
contemplative.’ Such unreality terrifies the humans though the 
scientist is attracted by it, and they are relieved to be able to 
return to the earth. 

The three strongly contrasted characters are well-drawn, 
the humour and technical detail will make the book of interest 
to the scientifically minded boy of eleven or so and upwards 
but this story has an appeal which goes beyond the mere thrill 
of the interplanetary rocket ship of the films and the boys’ maga- 
zines. Mr. Suddaby has a poetic mind and a sense of spiritual 
perception, and it will be the older boy, or the adult who has 
not lost his sense of wonder and reverence who will remember 
this book as a worth-while contribution to the literature of 
scientific romance. 

M. E. Ellis. 
Trease, G. Under Black Banner. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 248 pp. 534 X 8 ; Heinemann 8/6 

Mr. Trease may not rank amongst the few first class 
writers of children’s books but he does at times reach the 
heights and his sincerity and ability are always apparent. 
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The story of his latest book is an unusual though not im- 
possible one. Four) children, residents of the, Lake District 
find, while temporarily lost in the mountains, a group of dere- 
lict and weird looking houses. Signs of present habitation add 
to the eeriness of the place and excite their curiosity. They 
are successful in solving the mystery and are able with the help 
of adult friends, to de-requisition these.houses from the War 
Office and reinstate their rightful owners. | 

The book is made more valid by its pictures of school and 
everyday life which are at the same time an intrinsic part of 
the story, while the atmosphere of the countryside is drawn with 
such an intimate knowledge that it becomes a very real and 
vital background. The characterisation is not always gocd but 
Bill, the boy who is himself the narrator stands out clearly and 
boldly, and one suspects that he is a counterpart in many ways 
of the author himself at that age. The conversation of the 
children while generally credible, does at times become stereo- 
typed and it is hard to imagine that a child, such as Penny, 
could quote so much of Shakespeare. Let it be said however, 
that this display of knowledge does add to the richness of the 
book. The general behaviour of the children is homely and 
true to type. 

Although Mr. Trease has no outstanding quality of style 
or language, it is obvious that his aim is a high one and his 
efforts are worthy of recommendation. 

E. A, Astbury. 


Trevor, M. Hunt the King, hide the fox. Illus. 
by P. Hepworth. 228 pp. 8 X 54. , Faber 8/6 


Children who have read any of the previous books by this 
author or by Margaret Priestley about the World Dionysus 
may be able to grasp the characters and place names and enjoy 
this exciting story quite easily Those children for whom, like 
myself, this is the first excursion into the Ruritanian world 
created by these two authors will be confused by the place- 
names and find it almost impossible to understand the relation- 
ships between the various royal families, and their respective 
positions in the countries of Ilyaron, Uralia, Insula and Pros- 
perito. 

The story opens rather slowly but eventually becomes 
quite exciting and the efforts of the Yaronite rebel, Bruno 
Handaele, to retain his freedom and the efforts of the Crag- 
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more family to find Meredith, the boy King of Insula, are 
closely woven to form a good plot. The characters are all 
well drawn and described and, with one exception, fit into the 
setting and atmosphere of the story. Perkins, a servant of the 
Cragmores, was to me, with his choice of words and his drop- 
ped h’s a stereotyped drawing of the Cockney out of place in 
the World Dionysus. 

Philip Hepworth has caught in some of the illustrations 
the feeling and atmosphere of Ilyaron that the author has des- 
cribed so vividly, but the illustrations in which the characters 
appear are the least successful. 

D.K.B. 


Wooprurr, P. Hernshaw Castle. Illus. by W. 
Stobbs. 256 pp. 8 X 5... , : Cape 9/- 


Librarians and teachers please note that this is not a 
historical story. The author tells us so at the end of the book. 
He has used Wessex names and places in the time of King Arth- 
ur merely as a background. This is all very well from the auth- 
or’s point of view but confusing for the young reader who 
naturally expects that a book with such a background is true 
to facts so far as can be ascertained by a reasonable amount of 
research on the part of the author. 

The story tells of how Elfrida and John and a few others 
outwit the bad Boris and prevent war between the noble 
knights of the North and South. The book is exciting, packed 
with incident and full of good moments though it is hard to 
believe that the young girl Elfrida could really have outwitted 
all the rogues and knights and kings in the way she did. 
Though time, place and action could not stand much analysis 
there is a jolly rousing and carefree atmosphere here, with lots 
of near-cut-throats and hangings but nothing very terrific actu- 
ally happening. It is certainly fun to read so long as you do 
not ask questions. The author writes well and stirs heart 
and blood. 

Lorna Lewis 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Cotuis, M. Marco Polo. Illus. 190 pp. 7} X 5. 
Faber 8/6 
“It has been said of Marco Polo,” says Mr. Collis, “ that 
he looked at everything and saw nothing.” This is a harsh 
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judgment on one of the great names of the Middle Ages, yet 
it is one which Mr, Collis himself seems at times half to en- 
dorse, for he suggests a number of interesting reasons for the 
strange lack of colour in the narrative of a man who had travel- 
led so far and experienced so much in Kublai Khan’s immense 
empire; that, for instance, he was barely literate (apparently 
he could not write); that he was afraid of being disbelieved ; 
or that he was. quite simply the half-barbarian European of 
his day in face of the civilised splendours of China, and was 
unable to describe what he could not understand. It may’ be 
too, of course, that Marco was merely the conscientious dull 
dog with a strictly realistic attitude, a determination to deal 
only in facts, and no poetry in his make-up. At all events, 
readers have had to bring their own sauce to his feast for a long 
enough time. 

His travels are however so much worth reading about 
that a book such as this of Mr. Collis is greatly to be apprecia- 
ted in that readers may be sent to the text with discrimination, 
knowing that if they want anything but strictly credible marvels 
they had better try Sir John Mandeville. In aa essentially 
scholarly way, this account illuminates for the general reader 
those dim areas of the medieval world which lay away beyond 
the Levant, for Mr. Collis supplements Marco’s account both 
from other contemporary sources, and out of his own experi- 
ences and knowledge. The result is not strictly a biography of 
Marco Polo—the man, quite appropriately, is too anonymous for 
that,—but is rather a most absorbing gloss on his career. The 
book is well illustrated from Chinese sources, and is pleasantly 
produced. Mr. Collis has admirably succeeded in his declared 
aim, that of making this remarkable man intelligible to readers 
of all ages. S. Revill. 

MacEwan, E. §. Your children’s crafts. Illus. 
126 pp. 74#X5. . , ' Sylvan Press 9/6 

Written by a number of craft teachers this book deals 
with Paper model Making: Hand and glove puppets: Model- 
ling and carving: Print making: Weaving and spinning: 
Wooden toy-making. It is addressed to children who are old 
enough to follow the instructions in the book. I think how- 
ever that simpler text would have been desirable because I 
cannot but feel that only children from fourteen upwards will 


really understand an otherwise very useful book. 
H.J.B.W. 
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Oliver; 108 

House in hiding, by E. Lyon; 205 

Hudson of Hudson’s Bay, by J. 
M. Scott; 262 

Hugard, J., and Braue, F., Royal 
road to card magic; 65 

Hughes, G. F., Adventures of Bill 
Holmes; 258 

Hunt the king, hide the fox, by 
M. Trevor; 265 

Huxtable, G., African boy; 140 

Hyde, G. E., British butterflies; 
143 

I wrote a pony book, by J. Can- 
nan; 254 

Innes, H., White South; 20 

Islanders, The, by R. Pertwee; 260 

Jackson, K., and B., Little Trap- 
per; 26 

Jackson, K., and B., Little Yip 
Yip; 246 

James, G., John and Mary’s aunt; 
204 


Jansson, T., Finn Family Moom- 
introll; 196 

Jeremy, R., Gale brought adven- 
ture; 141 

John and Mary’s aunt, by G. 
James; 204 

Judy’s book of sewing and 
knitting, by M. Goaman; 247 

Kastner, E., Lottie and Lisa; 131 

Kersti and Saint Nicholas, by H. 
Van Stockum; 15 

King Cuckoo, by D. H. Chapman; 
60 


Klaxon, Aloysius let loose; 258 
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Kyle, E., Provost's jewel; 2 
Lang, A. (Ed.); Red fairy book: 
196 


Lang, A. (Ed.), Yellow fairy 
book; 196 

Lark on the wing, by E, Vipont; 
208 

Le Gallienne, E., Flossie and 
Bossie; 197 

Leaf, M., Fair play; 58 

Leon, R., What am I ?; 246 

Let’s go cycling, by R. C. Shaw: 
111 

Lewis, C. S., Lion, the witch and 
the wardrobe; 198 

Lines, K., Four to fourteen; 53 

Lion, the witch and the ward- 
robe, by C. S. Lewis; 198 

Little boy and his house, by M. 
Adsnead and S. Bone; 193 

Little fire engine, by G. Greene; 
245 

Little Grey Rabbit makes lace, 
by A. Uttley; 251 

Little trapper, by K. and B. 
Jackson; 246 

Little Yip Yip, by K. and B. 
Jackson; 246 

Lively little rabbit, by Ariane; 
246 


Llewellyn, M. G., Holiday «ad- 
venture; 97 

Lloyd, N., Young liberators; 62 

Lonely inn, by E. W. Betenson; 
253 

Long barrow, by G. Courtney; 
102 

Lottie and Lisa, by E. Kastner; 
131 

Lovell, P. M., We never thought 
of that; 205 

Lowndes, J. S-, Night Hawk; 141 

Lynch, P., Seventh pig; 199 

Lyon, E., House in hiding; 205 

McCulloch, D., Cornish mystery: 
142 

Macduff, by A. Uttley; 134 

MacEwan, E, S., Your children’s 
crafts; 268 

McGill, H. M., Hind in the forest; 
199 

McGinley, P., Name for Kitty; 
246 





McGregor, R. J., (see Gass, R.); 
139 


McHugh, G., Baby’s house; 246 

Mackenzie, K., Badgers of 
Quinion; 259 

Magic lanterns, Ed. by M. C. 
Green; 14 

Malet, O., Green leaves of sum- 

mer; 67 

Manton, J., Enchanted ship; 248 

Maps, by A, D’Agapeyeff and E. 
C. R. Hadfield; 64 

Marco Polo, by M. Collis; 266 

Mar Plain to the rescue, by G. 
Rae; 250 

Master of Maryknoll, by M.-: 
Saville; 110 

Mathews, M. E., Redheads of 
Windyridge; 106 

Mehta, H., Adventures of King 
Vikrama; 63 

Meier, M., Young traveller in 
Switzerland; 106 

Meynell, E. Story of Hans 
Andersen; 18 

Meynell, E., Tales told to Terry: 
249 

Miles, P., and Griffin, R., Ponies 
loved it too; 107 

Miracles of the Wolf of Gubbio, 
by R. L. Bruckberger; 254 

Mitchison, N., Big house; 132 

Moffitt, V. M., Pollyanna of 
Magic Valley; 152 

Morley, L., Bowmen of Rye; 107 

Morris, E., Ameliaranne’s mov- 
ing day; 249 

Morton, K. F., Birds of Butter- 
milk Hall; 142 

Musical detectives, by R. Gass 
and R. J. McGregor; 139 

Mystery in the pines, by M. D 
Donaheym; 100 

Name for Kitty, by P. McGinley; 
246 

Needham, V., The Betrayer; 108 

Needlework for girls, by I. Horn- 
er; 105 

Neurath, M., Fire; 249 

Neville, C. J., Salifu the detec- 
tive; 142 
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Night Hawk, by J. S- Lowndes; 
141 

Nobody loves me, by R. Helps; 
248 


North Fork, by D. Gates; 103 

Norton, A., Scarface; 108 

Nye, A. A., Witch’s cat; 98 

O said the squirrel, by M. W. 
Brown; 194 

Odysseus the wanderer, by A. de 
Selincourt; 257 

O’Faolain, E., White rabbit's 
road; 250 

Old broomsticks, by J. Thomas; 
251 

Oliver, M. M., Horseman's 
Island; 108 

Origo, I., Giovanna and Jane; 206 

Over the tree tops, by R. Fyle- 
man; 13 

Ozford Junior Encyclopedia. Vol 
9. Recreations; 153 

Pardoe, M., Bunkle went for siz; 
259 

Patterson, N. H., Elements of 
lawn tennis; 66 

Penelope's prefects, by J. Carr; 
255 


Pertwee, R., The Islanders; 260 
Philipson, W. R., Wild flowers; 
143 


Photography for boys and girls, 
by S. W. Bowler; 136 

Picnic at Babar’s, by L, de Brun- 
hoff; 194 

Pollyanna of Magic Valley, by V. 
M. Moffitt; 152 

Ponies loved it too, by P. Miles 
and R. Griffin; 107 

Pony club team, by J. P- Thomp- 
son; 147 

Pony to school, by D. P- Thomp- 
son; 146 

Pretzel, by M. Rey; 133 

Priestley, M., Three queens; 143 

Pringle, P. (Ed.)., Boy’s book of 
cricket for 1950; 109 

Provost's jewel, by E. Kyle; 204 

Pudney, J., Saturday adventure; 
143 

Queen Elizabeth story, by R 
Sutcliff; 114 





Rae, G., Mary Plain to the 
rescue; 250 

Rain forest, by A. Sperry; 112 

Reason, J., Secret fortress; 109 

Red fairy book, Ed. by A, Lang; 
196 


Redheads of Windyridge, by M. 
E. Mathews; 106 

Reeves, J., Wandering moon; 133 

Reptiles as pets, by I. Harman; 
257 


Rey, M., Pretzel; 133 

Rey, M., Spotty; 133 

Reynolds, G., Thomas Bewick; 9 

Richmond, W. K., Flip Squirrel; 
99 

Ridge, A., Galloping Fred; 144 

Robertson, W., Bush patrol; 144 

Robinson, M., Three friends; 261 

Roly’s dogs, by K. Barne; 201 

Ross, M. J., Green treasure; 63 

Rowling, M. A,. They fought for 
Brigantia; 110 

Royal road to card magic, by }. 
Hugard and F. Braue; 65 

Sail away, by R. White; 148 

Salifu the detective, by C. J. 
Neville; 142 

Salter, L., Going to a concert; 262 

Sandal Ash, by P. A. Cox; 60 

Sandy the red deer, by F. F. 
Darling; 96 

Sargent, L., Ulla Britt and the 
birds; 145 

Satan Island, by J. Watson; 155 

Saturday adventure, by J. Pud- 
ney; 143 

Sava, G., Boy in Samarkand; 261 

Saville, M., Flying fish adven- 
ture; 262 

Saville, M., Master of Maryknoll; 
110 

Scarface, by A. Norton; 108 

Scott, J. M., Bright eyes of dan- 
ger; 64 

Scott, J. M., Hudson of Hudson’s 
Bay; 262 

Scribbling lark, by H. William- 
son; 64 

Sea boots, by R. C. Du Soe; 202 

Secret fortress, by J. Reason; 109 
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Secret of the ‘Astrea’, by S. 
Hope; 17 

Secret of the hollow hill, by G. 
Hogg; 105 

Secret pony, by E. F. Stucley; 146 

Seligman, A., Thunder reef; 263 

Serraillier, I., Tale of the mons- 
ter horse; 250 

Seven in Switzerland, by M. E. 
Allan; 135 

Seventh pig, by P. Lynch; 199 

Sewell, A., Black Beauty; 111 

Seymer, L., Florence Nightin- 
gale; 145 

Seymour, A. H., Daughter of the 
Vikings; 111 

Shaw, R. C., Let’s go cycling; 111 

Siz in a castle, by D. Cuthbert; 
103 

Smithy, by J. Stannage; 113 

Snow dog, by J. Elgard; 65 

Snug and Serena meet a queen 
by A. Uttley; 200 

Snug and Serena pick cowslips. 
by A. Uttley; 200 

Sparks among the stubble, by E. 
Vipont; 114 

Spender, B. E., Friends of Van; 
18 

Sperry, A., Rain forest; 112 

Spider, The, by J. Crompton; 116 

Spoils from the sea, by J. Tay- 
lor; 154 

Spotty, by M. Rey; 133 

Stannage, J., Smithy; 113 

Star raiders, by D, Suddaby; 26+ 

Starry floor, by E. Farjeon; 13 

Steeple Folly, by M. E. Atkinson; 
200 


Story of English architecture, by 
H. Braune; 151 

Story of Hans Andersen, by E. 
Meynell; 18 

Story of Lewis Carroll, by R. L. 
Green; 17 

Story of our Parliament, by A. 
Allen; 59 

Story of the Highway, by 
Allen; 252 

Streatfeild, N. (Ed.)., Years of 
grace; 207 

Stuart, D. M., Five wishes; 113 





Stucley, E, F., Secret pony; 146 

Suddaby, D., Star raiders; 264 

Sue Barton; neighbourhood 
nurse, by H. D. Boylston; 150 

Sutcliff R., Queen Elizabeth 
story; 114 

Swinnerton, F., Cats and Rose- 
mary; 134 

Talbot, H., Franklin Roosevelt; 
153 

Tale of the jolly robin family. 
by H. Wagstaff; 252 

Tale of the monster horse, by T. 
Serraillier; 250 

Tales told to Terry, by E. Mey- 
nell; 249 

Tanglewood tales, by N. Haw- 
thorne; 111 

Taylor, J., Spoils from the sea; 
154 

They fought for Brigantia, by M. 
A. Rowling; 110 

They found an elephant, by V. 
Barclay; 100 

This way to Greenacres, by M. 
Edwin; 203 

Thomas Bewick, by G. Reynolds; 
9 

Thomas, J., Old broomsticks,; 251 

Thompson, D. P-., Pony to 
school; 146 

Thompson, J, P-., Pony club 
team; 147 

Three friends, by M. Robinson; 
261 

Three queens, by M. Priestley; 
143 

Thunder reef, by A. Seligman; 
263 

Tillett, N. R., Town Hall and 
Shire Hall; 66 

Tolkien, J. R. R., Farmer Giles 
of Ham; 14 

Town Hall and Shire Hall, by N. 
R. Tillett; 66 

Trease, G., Under Black Banner; 
264 


Trevor, M., Hunt the king, hide 
the fox; 265 

Tring, S., Cave by the sea; 147 

Trouble at Trimbles, by P. Cum- 
ming; 16 
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Twenty-one balloons, by W. P. 
Du Bois; 130 

Ulla Britt and the birds, by L. 
Sargent; 145 

Under Black Banner, by G. 
Trease; 264 

Uttley, A., Cobbler’s shop; 135 

Uttley, A., Little Grey Rabbit 
makes lace; 251 

Uttlevy, A., Macduff; 134 

Uttley, A., Snug and Serena mect 
a queen; 200 

Uttley, A., Snug and Serena pick 
cowslips; 200 

Van Stockum, H., Kersti and 
Saint Nicholas; 15 

Vipont, E., Lark on the wing; 208 

Vipont, E., Sparks among the 
stubble; 114 

Volcanoes new and old, by S. N. 
Coleman; 115 

Wagstaff, H., Tale of the jolly 
robin family; 252 

Walker, D., Geordie; 154 

Walton, C., Children’s theatre 
book; 18 

Wandering moon, by J. Reeves; 
133 

Wailer supply to-day, by J. Bow- 
man; 115 

Watson, J., Hoggie and Bear; 252 

Watson, J., Satan Island; 155 

Watson, M. R., Wiggles the 
wizard; 99 

We never thought of that, by P. 
M. Lovell; 205 

What am 1?, by R. Leon; 246 

Wheeler, O., Frederick Chopin. 
later years; 148 

Whiskers, by L. Dutton; 58 
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White, R., Sail away; 148 

White rabbit's road, 
O’Faolain; 250 

White riders, by M. Edwards; 61 

White south: by H. Innes; 20 

Wiggles the wizard, by M. R. 
Watson; 99 

Wild flowers, by W. R. Philip- 
son; 143 

Wilfred Grenfell the Labrador, 
Doctor, by W. M. Comber; 116 

Wilkins, V., City of frozen fire: 
149 

Willett, W., Birds of Britain; 143 

Williams, L. N., and M., Collect- 
ing postage stamps; 150 

Williamson, H., Scribbling Lark; 
64 


by E. 
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Wind from Spain, by M. Charl- 
ton; 201 

Witch's cat, by A, A. Nye; 98 

Wonderful house, by M. W. 
Brown; 246 

Wonderful 
Green; 104 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod, by 
E. Field; 58 

Wynmalen, J., Holly; 19 

Years of grace, Ed. by N, Streat- 
feild; 207 

Yellow fairy book, Ed. by A. 
Lang; 196 

Yellow robe, by C. J. Davey; 152 

Young cameraman, by G. Cat- 
ling; 59 

Young liberators, by N. Lloyd; 62 

Young traveller in Switzerland, 
by M. Meier; 106 

Your children’s crafts, by E. 3. 
MacEwan; 268 


stranger, by R. 








